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NOTES ON THE PAGE 


‘Wuere did you get your butler from, Bing?’ 

‘I grew him myself.’ 

‘What did you grow him from?’ 

‘ From a Buttons.’ 

I thought as much. I had asked the question 
merely for the satisfaction of hearing my opinion con- 
firmed. I don’t exactly know what it was that gave 
me the impression so strongly, but I had been con- 
vinced, from the moment that I first saw that butler, 
that he had been grown from a Buttons. 

‘He’s a first-rate servant,’ said Bing, ringing the 
bell. 

‘Is he? He ought to be, if you’ve grown him 
yourself.’ 

‘Watson, some more cold water,’ said Bing to the 
butler. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Mind it’s freshly pumped, now.’ 

*I comprehend, sir.’ 

A Buttons or Button-boy is the same creature 
that is by some termed a page; a small child, 
dressed in a dark-coloured livery, the jacket of 
which is decorated, sometimes with one row, 
sometimes with three rows, of bright buttons. 
Hence the name. And so this butler had been grown 
from a Buttons. From which of the many classes 
of the species did Watson spring? For Buttons 
resemble monkeys in being divided into an infinite 
number of distinct kinds. Nor is this the only parti- 
cular in which they resemble monkeys. The natural- 
history books say that monkeys ‘ are mischievous and | 
filthy’ (so are Buttons), ‘but their manners are | 
fantastical and interesting.” (The manners of the | 
Buttons are decidedly fantastical, and after studying | 
them with some care, I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them interesting.) ‘They have hands 
like a man, and can walk on two legs.’ (So can 
Buttons, but they don’t often ; as a rule, they prefer 
walking on their hands.) ‘ But they practise no arts 
beyond what are suggested by the necessities of the 
hour’ (and that man was born under a happy star 
who owns a Buttons accustomed to practise even 
those). ‘They throw missiles with great dexterity’ 
(which it is needless to say is also the case with 
Buttons). 

But this natural-historical parallel is by the way. 
The Buttons may be broadly described as a boy in a | 


greasy livery, who smashes crockery, breaks windows, 
takes two hours to walk half a mile, takes half an 
hour to fetch a cab, insists upon going upstairs 
outside the banisters, and displays an astonishing 
deafness to the voice of the knocker. These are 
qualities that all classes have in common, but each 
class is distinguished besides by qualities peculiar 
to itself. 

Take, for instance, the straightforward Buttons; 
he is a proof of the truth of the saying, that it is 
quite possible to have too much of a good thing. 
Frankness and openness of speech are good qualities, 
no doubt, but they may be carried too far. The 
good Buttons—for I am quite willing to believe 
that there may be such a creature, though I have 
never met with him myself—does not blurt out 
unpleasant truths just because they are true. The 
straightforward Buttons, on the contrary, seems to 
think that unless he says all he knows, and suggests 
a great deal more than he knows, about a subject, he 
is in some way or other little better than a liar. 
This is a most unpleasant failing in a servant, and 
one which, however great a respect you may have for 
the principles which prompt such a line of conduct, 
obliges you to dismiss the offender very early in his 
career ; for no one could consent to have his move- 
ments talked over in such a way as this—for instance, 
a visitor knocks at your door; the straightforward 
Buttons opens it. 

‘Mr So-and-so at home ?’ 


‘No, he ain't,’ replies the Buttons, rubbing his . 
| hands after the manner of his tribe, and looking up 


and down the street, as if he rather expected some- 
body. ‘He’s gorn out. I don’t know where he’s 
gorn to; but I saw him turn that corner, and that 
leads to "Yde Park; so p’rhaps he’s gorn to the 
Exhibition, but I don’t know, for he never took his 
cattle-og with him. He said something about the 
tailor; but I don’t think he can be gorn there, for 
I’m sure he don’t want no new clothes at present. 
However, if you like, I’ll ask cook.’ 

The visitor, if a merciful man, says it is not neces- 
sary, and leaves his card; but I must confess that 
there is a great temptation to assist this Buttons in 
committing himself still further. This is unpleasant 
enough ; but when the straightforward Buttons waits 
at table, he is a still more objectionable creature. 
Some one asks for bread ; the Buttons never moves. 

‘The bread to Mr So-and-so,’ you say severely. 
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‘Bread!’ exclaims the straightforward Buttons ; 
‘why, I gave him one big piece.’ 

Doubtless he did; no doubt this gentleman is 
eating much more bread than is good for him ; but it 
is not for the Buttons to tell him so. 


the hands of another Buttons. When ordinary 
Buttons has broken anything, he conceals the fact as 
long as possible ; and when at last it is known, keeps 
out of your way for some time with great skill and 
discretion. Not so the straightforward Buttons; he 
executes his smash, gazes at it for a minute or so, 
slowly ascends the stairs, and knocks at your door. 

‘Come in.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ says the Buttons, ‘I’ve broke the soup 
tooreen.” 


This candour, far from being taken in alleviation 
of the disaster, only increases your wrath, and the 
red-handed offender comes in for a storm of re hes, 
much of which he might have escaped if he only 
left the tureen to tell its own tale, and avoided your 
room and your company till your wrath had had time 
to subside. 

If this Buttons is not quite a novice, if he has been 
at another place—say Mrs Glapps’s—before coming to 

ours, he is a greater nuisance than ever. Far from 
ving learned anything by his former experiences, 
he seems to have put on a double coating of ignorance ; 


and the only use he makes of those experiences is to | his 


refer constantly to Mrs Glapps’s a ments, and 
to draw invidious comparisons between her domestic 
economy and your own. You tell this Buttons to 
stand on the left-hand side of a person when handing 
a dish ; the Buttons tells you that he will if you wish it, 
but Mrs Glapps used to let him stand on whichever 
side he liked and this custom, he proceeds to say, 
he considers decidedly preferable to yours. 

You are taking your modest dinner, we will sup- 

a joint, satin, and cheese. Is it likely to 

improve your appetite, think you, to be told by an 
offensive creature at the sideboard that Mrs Gi 
always had fish ? 

You order your Buttons to fetch a cab; he says: 
* Yes, sir, — and adds that Mrs Glapps kept a 
brougham. d yet none of this is intended as 
impudence, Buttons is most likely a more than 
usually honest and sincere boy, and I don’t doubt 
that if one were willing to sacrifice one’s self for 
two or three years, a very good servant might be 
made of him. But for my part, I could not consent 
to take so much trouble. I should witness this 
Buttons’s departure with a twofold feeling of thank- 
fulness—thankful that I should see no more of the 
straightforward Buttons, and that I should hear no 


is a essor, and gives lessons. Putting these 
you that the boy’s father 
is a music-master, and gives lessons on the harp; and 
thinking you have hit upon a youth of a rather 
superior kind, you hasten to engage him, never sus- 
pecting that you are ing the pugilistic Buttons, 
whose father keeps the public-house, and gives 
to 
eyes open to thi i ou ive 
that the Buttons has a habit of i 
; e ing is coat as 
that his shadow is ing ; and 
tt when he knocks anything down, which he con. 
stantly does, he falls upon it afterwards in the 
approved fashion of the ring. All doubts on the 
subject, however, are removed when the cook enters 
— room hurriedly to say that, ‘If you please, sir, 
omas is fighting in the street.’ You look out of 
the window, and perceive that the cook’s statement 
is correct. Much against your will, therefore, you 
go out, throw yourself into the crowd, and, to the 
great dis, of all the spectators, except one old 
woman, forcibly separate the combatants. Then 
seizing by the collar the Buttons, still for the 
fray, you make a precipitate retreat with him into 
the house, followed by the jeers of the crowd, who, 
not content with this, shout insults through the key- 
hole for ten minutes afterwards. A single offence 
may be pardoned, so Thomas is reprimanded and 
forgiven ; but the same scene occurring twice in the 
ensuing seven days, and a tendency becoming appa- 
rent amongst the of the district to collect round 
your door at those hours at which Thomas is accus- 
tomed to go out, it is evident something must be 
done. As it is advisable not to inflict personal 
chastisement upon this Buttons, out of consideration 
for the feelings of his accomplished nt, Thomas 
is stripped of his livery, and dismi He receives 
is dismissal with perfect equanimity, is sorry he 
does not suit you, walks out of the house whistli 
the latest popular air, and before he gets to the cal 
of the street, is engaged in a spirited fight with a 
newspaper-boy. 

The pugilistic Buttons, although a nuisance, has 
many ints. His faults are the faults of his 
education, his virtues all his own. Can it be expected 
that one brought up at the feet of heroes, should 
quietly submit to be told that he seems to have 
broken out in three distinct rows, or to be asked how 
much per yard he gave for his livery? Such taunts 
must be sufficiently galling to the most peaceably 
disposed Buttons, but are, of course, not to be borne 
by a Buttons with a t notion of honour, and of 

e art of self-defence. I have a strong suspicion 
that the pugilistic Buttons looks at his livery 
in the same romantic light that a chivalrous soldier 
looks at his flag. To an insult to his livery, it 
seems to me, the Buttons is more sensitive than 
an insult to himself. His livery is the banner under 
which he fights; and in the same way that a soldier 
looks with the test respect upon a flag that has 
been almost shot away, the Buttons seems to think 
that the more his livery is fought into rags, the more 
honour will attach to his master and to himself. 
These notions, however, though praiseworthy, are 
rather expensive, and the pugilistic Buttons is a 
ruinous animal to keep, and should be got rid of as 
soon as possible. 

Perhaps the most provoking specimen of the Buttons 
tribe is the Buttons who thought he understood. It 
is an open question with you for some time whether 
he is a clever boy with a bad memory, or a stupid —_ 
with a clever manner. Nothing can exceed his | 
of intelligence when receiving his orders, or his utter 


;| stupidity when proceeding to execute them. Your 


opinion of 


him goes through several stages. Your 
first opinion is, that 


the Coming Man is come at last, 


\\ 


if 
= 
; Another guest tells a good story. 
Buttons smiles as if inclined to cry— 
4 : ‘Capital!’ and offers the guest potatoes, as if a man 
f who had told so good a story merited all the atten- 
if tion that could be paid to him. Doubtless the story 
4 was capital ; it deserved, no doubt, all the commend- 
; ation bestowed upon it; but if, when your guests 
a are gone, you don’t admonish Buttons with a stick, 
4 you are not doing a: duty to society. 
i I don’t know why it should be so, but when the 
: straightforward Buttons breaks anything, you feel 
} more indignant than when the same thing happens at | 
t 
| 
|| 
int 
| 
4 | 
fi | 
| 
4 
4 | | 
| 
8 
4 
more ‘iL rs Glapps. 
Well, having requested this poy page to look 
out afar for a new place, you look out for another 
Buttons. Applicants for the office arrive, and at last, 
| tired of rejecting some dozen, you engage a youth 
has had says, to knock his 
' against a lamp-post, thereby causing a contusion 
under the left eye. This boy, on being asked what 
: his father does, replies, as you understand, that he 
j keeps a harp. You suppose that this fact is given 
4 in proof of the refined character of the paternal tastes 
but anxious for more definite information, you again 
inquire what his father is. The boy replies that he iy 
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that you have secured the Ideal Buttons; your next 
opinion is, that though this may, perhaps, be the ideal 
Buttons, yet the novelty of his position has put him 
out a little, and dimmed his lustre; this is followed 
by a icion that this is not the ideal Buttons after 

; and you end by feeling convinced that he is 
about the worst Buttons you ever had. You give 
him a letter, say with instructions to take it to a 
house a quarter of a mile off. Buttons declares he 
understands, departs on his errand, returns in half 
an hour, and asks in a bewildered manner what he is 
to do with the letter. Naturally indignant, you 
demand why he said he understood if he 
Buttons ies that he thought he understood. Now, 
as I don’t charge this Buttons with a to play 
with his friends (the Buttons who thought he under- 
stood is in general a quiet, rather melancholy creature), 
surely it is an awful mystery what he was doing, and 
what he was thinking about, during the -hour 
that elapsed before it occurred to him that the letter 
in his hand had some destination, and that it was his 
duty to take it to that destination. He must have 
walked along, turning corners, and crossing streets, 
just as it happened, for if he had for one moment 
oP to think which way he should go, he would, 
in probability, have remembered which way he 
ought to go. I incline to believe that this Buttons is 
really a superior boy, though rather wanting in 
common sense, and that with a mind so much given 
to overlook the ordinary things of life, he may become 
a philosopher in time ; to further which desirable end 
—to enable him to become a philosopher as soon as 
possible—I should turn him out of my house at once. 

There is a Buttons that I cannot think of without 
feeling at the same time and horror; I refer 
to the self-improving Buttons. This boy’s mother, 
when she brings her son to you, will tell you that he 
has a great wi tens 
that P will give him a little enco ment now 
and then. Anxious to do your duty by the boy, you 
give him some easy book of geography, or something 
upon his hands, he can study it. Well, having done 
that, you may rest assured that till this Buttons leaves 
you — life will be a burden to you. 

‘Thomas,’ you say, ‘I particularly told you not to 
forget such and such a thing; why have you not 
done it?’ 

‘If you please, sir,’ replies the Buttons, ‘I was 
doing my jography.’ 

‘ Dinner was very late to-day,’ you say to the cook ; 
‘what was the reason ?” 

‘It’s impossible for me, sir,’ answers the cook, in a 
highly excited tone—‘ it’s impossible for me to get my 
work done properly, if I’m to learn that boy his 
Jogra hy. A person can’t be a cook and a national 
8¢ = well. Ifa person’s expected ’—— and 


80 on. 

‘Is that a fact?’ you say to your friend at dinner. 

‘Is that a fact!’ replies your friend. ‘Is the world 

‘Not quite, sir,” says the Buttons ptly from 
the sideboard—‘ not pg sir; being fattened at the 
poles like a horange.’ 

But worse even than this may be in store for 
at the hands of the self-improving Buttons. His 
desire for knowledge will in all probability lead him 
into your study, for the thirsty student likes to get 
as near as possible to the fountain-head. Let your 
measures now be short and sharp. For taking a book 
therefrom at all, I should say thrash him. If that 

is a manuscript work relating to own 

private affairs, give him warning ; but if it is a work 
on chemistry, turn him out of house instantly, for 
your life, and the lives of your servants, and the lives 
of your neighbours, are in imminent peril. 

A Buttons that I hold in abhorrence is the 
Buttons with many friends. en he first makes his 


appearance at your house, he is accompanied by 
dozen of his most intimate friends, with w 


give three cheers as door closes upon 
is 


idn’t ; the | his ordinary 


‘ Bill,’ cries the boy below. 

‘Well,’ says the Buttons above. 

‘What’s for dinner to-day ?’ inquires the boy. 

*’Ashed mutton,’ answers the Buttons. 

‘He’s always having ’ashed mutton,’ observes the 
boy. ‘I saw your mother yesterday.’ 

‘Well, what’s she got to say for herself?’ asks 
oo she thinks don’ nough 

‘She says thi you don’t e to eat 
here,’ replies the boy. - 

‘No more I don’t,’ says the Buttons with alacrity. 

‘Your mother says she shan’t let you stay, if he 
don’t feed you better,’ adds the boy. 

‘All right: hope she won't,’ rejoins the Buttons 


cheerfully. 
, Bill, says the boy, ‘you don’t look thin 


‘I sa 
though. 

‘No? explains the Buttons, ‘because I’m consti- 
tootionally stout.’ 

This remark seems to afford great amusement to 
both speakers, for they laugh for some time. 

‘I say, says the Buttons, resuming the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Well, replies the boy. 

‘A footman brought this mornin’ a pair o’ part- 
ridges,’ says the Buttons. 

‘Oh!’ cries the boy eagerly, ‘you’re in for some- 
thing nice, then, at last.’ 

‘Not I,’ answers the Buttons; ‘hell eat ’em both 
hisself, I know.’ 

‘No!’ says the boy indignantly. 

‘Ah! he will, though,’ answers the Buttons ; ‘ for 
if he don’t finish at dinner, he'll have done 
up again for breakfast.’ 

Can mortal man stand this? You glance out of the 
window, and perceive several people stopping to hear 
this conversation ; you see that they laugh repeatedly. 
You gl at the opposite, and perceive that 
most of the windows are open, and occupied by 
people who are laughing. Now, could any jury bring 
in any worse verdict than manslaughter, if you were 
to thrash that boy to death? I think not. I think 
that it would be justifiable homicide, if there is any 
meaning in words. 

These are five of the divisions into which the 
Buttons tribe falls; but besides these there are 
the musical Buttons, the argumentative Buttons, the 
too-intelligent Buttons, the imitative Buttons, the 
Buttons = is subject to fits, and numberless others. 

Now, to which of all these classes did Watson 
belong ? 

‘Your butler has a fine intelligent head,’ I said to 
Bing. ‘I should say that he was superior to the 
general run of | I 
mean—a man who, [ should think, a good 
deal—for one in his position, that’s to say, eh?’ 

‘ Very intelligent man,’ replied Bing; ‘ but I don’t 
know that I ever saw him with a book in his hand in 
my life.’ 


Then he could not have been a self-improving 
Buttons. 
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*Dear me! that’s curious,’ I said, eoteninn my 
investigations ; ‘but I am sure I am not completely 
deceived in his face. He’s not at all the man to take 
pleasure in boisterous exercises, I am convinced ; not 
a quarrelsome man, making his appearance every now 

then with a black eye.’ 

‘If he did,’ said Bing, ‘he would not be in my 
service long.’ 

No; I Taew he had never been a_pugilistic 
Buttons. 

* Still, I should say that he was by no means a man 
given to solitude ; his face seems to me the face of a 
man rather fond of society. I daresay he has a great 
number of friends about here, eh ?’ 

‘One of Watson’s great merits,’ replied Bing, ‘is 
that, to the best of my recollection, he never went to 
see anybody, nor did anybody ever come to see 


Indeed! Then he could never have been a Buttons 
with many friends. 

‘Ah! then, I daresay,’ I continued, thinking I saw 
it—‘I daresay he makes up for the absence of com- 
pany by practising. some art, such as music, for 
instance. Plays the flute, perhaps.’ 

‘Sooner than have a servant that played any 
instrument under the sun,’ said Bing, ad have a 
fellow with a mania for striking brimstone matches, or 
for drying gunpowder in the oven.’ 

Then it could not be the musical Buttons. 

At this moment, Watson entered, placed some 
boiling water on the table, and was on the point of 
leaving the room, when Bing said: ‘Why, Watson, 
that’s hot water ; I said cold.’ 

‘Cold water, sir,’ said Watson, apparently sur- 


‘Yes, cold water. I told you so as distinctly as 
possible, and you said you comprehended. What do 
you say comprehend for when you don’t?’ 

‘Very sorry, sir,’ said Watson pasate: then 
added quickly, as if he saw the reason for it all: ‘ But 
you see, sir, | fancied I did comprehend.’ 

The matter was explained at once; it was all as 
clear as daylight : Watson had been a Buttons who 
thought he understood. I have had some experience 
in Buttons, and the conclusion to which I have come 
to is this: if you can help it, don’t keep a Buttons 
at all. But if you are obliged to keep one, watch 
him well; and if you find that you have got in your 
house a Buttons who thought he understood, turn 
him out at once, for his disease is incurable. You 
may perhaps civilise the straightforward Buttons, 
= any 4 even tame in time the pugilistic Buttons, 

ut the Buttons who thought he understood, however 
oung you catch him, however carefully you teach 
7 will never, never understand. 


A DOOMED PEOPLE. 


THERE is a certain group of islands in the North 
Pacific the approach to which is perhaps as beautiful 
as mariner ever beheld. The first objects he discerns 
are two magnificent mountain-peaks capped with 
perpetual snow, and contrasting grandly with the 
blue of the tropic sky. ‘A rude and irregular out- 
line of high lands then presents itself; and on the 
north side are seen, on a nearer view, the dark forests 
which clothe the lower region of the mountains ; 
whilst giddy precipices front the sea, of from 1000 to 
3000 feet in perpendicular height, against whose walls 
the waves beat, and surge, and thunder through the 
eaverns which they have hollowed for themselves in 
their ceaseless war. In some places, streams which 
have united their waters on their way, rush together 
over one of these palis, or precipices, into the ocean. 
Still nearer, the white foam is seen pouring in sheets 


over coral-reefs, of which there is sometimes an outer 
and inner ridge.’ 

These islands are all lofty, with elevations from 
1000 to 4000 feet above the sea. Once through 
the reefs, or anchored in a leeward roadstead, 
scenes of gentler beauty are discovered— pleasant 
bays, with sandy shores, a native village, often with 
its small chapel, and generally with its school, 
sheltered by groves of palms and cocoa-nut, and 
the deeper green of the bread-fruit tree; rivers 
running to the sea, down some of whose cascades the 
native girls and youths cast themselves with laughter, 
and take a bath which must exceed any douche ever 
experienced at the severest of our water-cure 
establishments. At the mountain foot grassy 
plains meet the forest, roamed over by herds of 
cattle, which, in many instances, have become wild.’ 
These beautiful islands are but domes that roof in 
seas of fire. In one of them is the largest active 
crater in the world. The dimensions of another, 
which has not given any dread signs of vitality within 
the recollection or tradition of man, is nine miles in 
diameter, and 2000 feet in depth. In another extinct 
crater lies a salt-lake a mile in circumference, but 
whose av depth is but 18 inches, and its eleva- | 
tion above the ocean only a few feet. Upon this, at | 
certain seasons, a crust of salt forms so abundantly | 
as to bear the weight of a man; the level of the | 
pool is affected by the tides, which appear to act 
through some hole that exists in its centre, to which 
no bottom can be found. Earth and sea play weird 
and wondrous antics around these isles. Ships some- 
times feel a blow from beneath while traversin: 
midmost ocean, as though they struck on groun 
Marine geysers not unfrequentiy occur, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the water is scalding hot. During 
the present century, not only have water-spouts burst 
upon these island shores, but the sea has, no less than 
three times, receded and gathered itself up into one 
overwhelming wave, to rush back on the land and 
sweep before it houses, canoes, and trees, and human 
beings. The inhabitants were following the retreat- 
ing waters full of delight (picking up the stranded fish), 
when suddenly they rose like a steep wall, ‘its height 
being twenty feet above high-water mark,’ and 
‘rushed towards the shore with a noise like thunder.’ 
These awful visitations are not the fatal calamities in 
these enchanted isles that they would be elsewhere. 
To the islanders, male and female, grown folks and 
children, the sea is their native element, and drowning 
a death unknown. They go 


All naked to the hungry shark, 


but not to die; only to evade and taunt him; and 
finally to slay him with their daggers. In this land 
of wonders the people are not less singular than the 
scenes which they inhabit. ‘The biography of the 
nation is so circumscribed, that its story from its pre- 
historic period to the present time embraces scarcely 
more than eighty years; yet so extraordinary is the 
aptitude of the people for civilisation, that from a 
state of savageness and idolatry they have already 
attained to a government which, youthful as it is, 
will bear comparison with those of the best ruled 
states of Europe.’ 

In 1779, Captain Cook first landed on these islands, 
to meet his death (with the manner of which we 
are all more or less acquainted), at the hands of 
naked barbarians, and in 1860, we have this account 
of their chief city.* 

‘The central portion of the town consists of regu- 
larly laid cut streets, many of the houses standing 


* Hawaii: an Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands, By 
Manley Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-general. Longmans. 
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within gardens. .There are two stone churches 
belonging to the American Congregationalists, a 
native church, and the Roman Catholic cathedral. 
A distinguishing feature of Honolulu is, that this 

town is built without a single chimney—a 
cheerful city, under its brilliant, unclouded sky 5 the 
blue sea spreading at its feet, with a silvery line of 
breakers on the distant reef. The masts of shipping 
in the port rise into view, the spreading roofs of the 
houses and stores; the flags on the fort and at the 
consulates flutter in the fanning breeze; and the 
sound of hammers—welcome indication and type of 
industry—comes from the ship-yards of the harbour. 
People of all nations are meeting in the wide streets ; 
English, American, French, German, Chinese, South 
Polynesians, are represented here, b with com- 
merce, with politics, with dinner at the very excellent 
hotels, or in that rest-inviting climate, busy doing 
nothing. The Queen’s Hospital is to be visited; or a 
salute from the battery on Punch-bow] Hill announces 
that a foreign man-of-war—in the neater American 
form, a national ship—has arrived. Numbers of 
Hawaiians, more or less in European dress, fill the 
streets, giving a smile, and the cheerful aloha or 
<4 they pass you.’ 

The Royal Hawaiian Theatre is open this evening, 
and brilliant theatrical stars are announced ; though, 
like those of the Southern Cross, they are unknown 
in our northern hemisphere. The Equestrian Circus 
also invites to its new and amazing ‘acts;’ and it 
will not be left empty by a people devoted to horse- 
flesh, and among whom that animal is so plentiful 
that a mare and two fillies have been actuall 


'y sold 
for a quarter of a dollar, or one shilling sterling! 
The full 
ascertain 


rticulars of these amusements may 

ed by consulting the advertisement-sheet of 
the Polynesian, the government official organ—a 
yaper of many years’ standing—published weekly. 
There are three other newspapers published in Eng- 
lish, two of which are devoted to the interests of 
the American missionaries; and there are two in 
the vernacular, the Hae Hawaii, weekly, and the 
Hokuloa, monthly. Perhaps if the visitor be fortunate, 
he may catch a glimpse of Emma, queen of Hawaii, in 
an open Longacre—preceded by out- 
riders, and followed by King Kamehameha IV. on 
horseback, attired as a field-marshal. His usual 
court-dress is, however, the Windsor uniform. The 
royal palace is tastefully ornamented after the Euro- 
pean fashion, and possesses, among other things, a 
very beautiful billiard-table ! 

Of the rapidity of the see of civilisation there 
is certainly no other such example as is here pre- 
sented. Some such spot as the Sandwich Islands the 
poet has described very graphically, and with scarce 
any touch of exaggeration, in the well-known lines : 


Oh, had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where a leaf never dies in the still-blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers ; 
, Where the sun loves to pause 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day ; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give. 


But even the i ination of Mr Thomas Moore never 
— to all these delights the charms of a billiard- 
ie! 
The monarchy of Hawaii, which comprehends that 
of the other islands which make up the - Sandwich 
up, is hereditary. The second person in the king- 
om is called the Premier, and is always of the female 
sex. The administration is distributed in three 
portfolios—those of the Interior, Foreign Relations, 
and Finance. The government is really paternal. 
Education has been more diffused—has embraced a 


larger proportion of the population—in the Sandwich 
Islands than it has ever done in Great Britain, in 
Prussia, or in New England. This last most singular fact 
is of course owing to missionary enterprise ; but the 
emancipation of the islanders from idolatry appears 
to have been their own voluntary act, and forms one 
of the most extraordinary national episodes on 
record. The principal originators of the movement 
were the two dowager-queens, the bay Kin, 
Liholiho (at that time a very Prince he wil 
dissipation), and—strange to say—the high-priest 
Hewahewa! The women and the priest were ve 
determined, but the king, although yielding to them, 
was alarmed at his own impiety, and put to sea to 
avoid the consequences thereof. He returned, how- 
ever, in a few s, and finished the work already 
begun. He broke various superstitious ‘taboos,’ 
which had been a long time abhorrent to the whole 
nation; among others, a very ungallant one that 
separated the gentlemen from the ladies at meals. 
‘A feast was prepared, after the customs of the 
country, with separate tables for the sexes. A num- 
ber of foreigners were entertained at the king’s. 
When all were in their seats, he deliberately arose, 
walked to the place reserved for the women, and 
— among them. horror 
of the erents of paganism, he ind is ap 
tite in freely partaking of the viands prepared tor 
them, directing the women to do likewise; but he 
ate with a restraint which shewed that he had but 
half divested himself of the idea of sacrilege and of 
habitual repugnance. This act, however, was suffi- 
cient; the highest had set an example, which all 
rejoiced to follow. The joyful shout arose—“ The 
taboo is broken! the taboo is broken!” Feasts were 
provided for all, at which both sexes indiscriminately 
indulged ; orders were issued to demolish the idols ; 
temples, images, sacred property, and the relics of 

S$ were consumed in the flames. i 

ewahewa, his office, was the first 
to apply the torch. ithout this co-operation, the 
attempt to destroy the old system would have been 
ineffectual. Numbers of his profession, joining in the 
enthusiasm, followed his example. Idolatry was for 
ever abolished by law, and the smoke of heathen 
sanctuaries arose from Hawaii to Kanai. All the 
islands uniting in a jubilee at their deliverance, 
presented the singular spectacle of a nation without 
a religion.’ 

No less than forty thousand idols were destroyed 
on this occasion, and as many more left contemp- 
tuously to decay. Such a revolution, however, was 
not to be accomplished without opposition. A civil 
war arose, and when the military champions of ortho- 
doxy were overthrown, its ecclesiastical supporters 
still held their own, and continued to do so even after 
Christianity had taken the place of scepticism. ‘In 
the vast and wild region, occupied by the t moun- 
tain, Monna Loa, its summit indented with a gigantic 
crater, its sides rent with other openings, through 
which at times the liquid fire flows, the priests of 
Pele, the dreadful deity of the volcano, lived in an 
almost inaccessible seclusion. ... The ancient wor- 
ship clung there, nursed by groanings and utterances 
of the tormented mountain, rocked by the fierce, wild 
winds and storms, sheltered by clouds and mists, 
lighted by sudden spectral fires, and terrified by quak- 
ings and rendings of the soil.’ Even to educated 
Europeans, this spot is terrible enough. A Mr Hill 
- his companions visited the place, and thus report 
of it : 

‘We looked into the crater, which nothing could 
exceed in frightful desolation. Its form is oval, 
having the length of three miles and a half, and a 
breadth of two miles and a half, giving a circum- 
ference of nine miles. Its height above the sea-level 
is about 6000 feet. Within, two high black cones 
rose in the midst of a rude plain of black and pink 
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coloured lava, rocky substances being thrown up into 
hills of no mean dimensions. Around the cones lay a 
ppeared ready to overflow 


of flax, but brittle as glass, is found ing to the 
bushes round the banks of the crater. In many 
places it covers the shrubs like cobwebs. Pele’s hair 
is the appropriate name given to these fibres found so 
near the dwelling of that most dread —— a 


Yet even hither did Kapiolani, a conv chiefess, 
dare to penetrate in 1825, and against the threats and 
vaticinations of the assembled priests, and against tradi- 
tions which, till that time, formed a part of her own 
nature, exhibited the courage of a Christian woman. 
‘She invaded the fiery sanctum of the goddess, ate 
the sacred berries, and cast them into the heaving 
lava; and having there praised God aloud, amidst 
the most us instances of = = 
reascended to reprove the idolatry of the amazed 

ippers of Pele, and to urge them to forsake it.’ 
Nor were the terrors this woman dared imaginary 
only, for no less than four hundred persons, the wives 
oa children belonging to a native army, had perished 
in a moment near that dreadful s 
the troops imagined they had but 
them apparently sleeping on the gro i 
others were sitting upright, with their children 
embraced in the arms, or pressing their faces together 
in their usual manner of salutation. —— to 
them, but there was no reply; they touc them, 
but there was no motion: they were in the camp of 
death. Every human being of those four hun 
was stiff and lifeless, killed by the mephitic vapours 
that issued from the mountain !’ 

Captain Cook had arrived at Hawaii a year or two 
before this catastrophe, and was welcomed by the 
simple islanders as a god—their own god, Lono, the 
Hawaiian Hercules, whose arrival had been promised 
from generation to generation. ‘Heralds announced 
his wy and opened a way for him through the 
crowds that thronged him. Those among the people 
who were more fearful, peeped at him from the houses, 
from behind stone walls, and from the tops of trees. 
As he moved, the assemblage covered their faces, and 
those nearest to him prostrated themselves on the 
earth in the deepest humility. As soon as Lono had 


passed, the people sprang up erect, and uncovered | lik 


their faces, and some among them not being rapid in 
their movements, got trodden down by the advancing 
crowd. The evolution of prostration and erection 
was found at last so inconvenient, and to uire so 
unwonted an agility, that the practical-minded people 
found that they could best meet the case by goimg 
permanently on their hands and feet; and so, at last, 
the procession changed a good deal in character and 
, eye and 10,000 men and women, having little 
else on them than their nudity, were seen pursuing 
or flying from Captain Cook on all-fours.’ 

In return for this, the famous navigator behaved 
ina unhandsome manner: he permitted his crew 
to rte th in every licence, and at last fell a victim 
to a not unnatural act of retribution. His men had 
fired upon and shot a native while he himself was on 
shore. The account, given by the Hawaiians, narrates 
that ‘when the crowd which was about Cook and 
the king, Kalaniopuu, heard of the death of Kahniu, 
the chief who was shot in the canoe, it became clam- 
orous for my ta and one of the ople, with a 
short dagger in his hand, approach captain, 
who, fearing danger, fired his gun at him. A general 

- contest began, and Cook struck a chief named Kalai- 
mano-Kahoowaha with his sword. This powerful 
warrior seized him with one hand to hold him, not 
with any idea of taking his life, for, supposing him to 
be the god Lono, he believed him Seema of death. 
Cook, being about to fall, cried out, which dis 
the chief's belief in his divinity, and he therefore 


hilst | a half in width at the bottom. Its formation occupied 


killed him. The seamen in the boat fired on 
natives, many of whom were cut down, 

were di from the ship, by which more 
people were killed. 


hie 
the bodies of Cook and four of 
The king 


to preserve them, and the flesh was consumed wi 
fire. Three children, whose names are known, found 
the heart, and mistaking it for that of a ate it. 
Some of Cook’s remains were returned to ship : 


feather 

es, the two precious feathers were 
secured. such feathers alone was the mamo, or 
war-cloak, of Kaméhaméha composed. This invalu- 
able mantle was four feet long, and eleven feet and 


nine successive reigns.’ When this Kaméhaméha 
died, there perished a king who, in his limited 

was worthy to be ranked with Alfred or Peter the 
Great. It was his boast that no man had suffered 
injustice beneath his rule. The whole nation mourned 
for him as for a father. As soon as he had drawn his 
last breath, a consultation of chiefs was held in the 
chamber of death, and one of them, in the agony of 
his grief, proposed that they should eat the deceased 
monarch—raw! This method of testifying respect 
was rejected, but its proposition evidences how far 
even the Hawaiian court must at that time (1819) 
have been removed from good-manners. 

In the next reign, however, civilisation made aston- 
ishing strides. hile yet a young man, tht king 
and his favourite wife visited the 
unhappy results. On reachin ndon, occupi 
a ~ at Osborne’s Hotel, in the ‘Adelphi. Their 
time was occupied in sight-seeing and receiving visits. 
The nobility shewed them many attentions; their 
ikenesses were found in the picture-shops; they 
dined, they travelled, they saw sights; in fact, they 
lived in a whirl of engagements and excitements, 
which a delicate London girl might bear, but which 
was destructive to the robust denizens of the Pacific. 
Before an opportunity took place for an introduction 
of the king and queen to George IV., one of Liholiho’s 
household was attacked by measles. Next day, the 
king sickened, and by the end of a week, the whole 
party were suffering from the same malady. The 
_— became seriously ill. She was attended by Si 

enry Halford, Dr Ley, Dr Holland, and Mr Pere- 

ine ; but, in spite of every care, the original disease 
into inflammation of the lungs. The 
chief, Boki, and two more of the suite, recov 
rapidly ; the king, too, made some p and, on 
the 4th of July, was able to give audience to the 
newly sonsleied English consul to his kingdom. On 
the 8th of July, the interesting queen, Kamamalu, 
was seen to be sinking. Her parting with Liholiho 
was very touching. All that her sorrowful soul had 
prophesied when she bade farewell to her native 
shore, had come to : she was dying—far from 
her land and her beloved country. e royal pair 
held one another in a long last embrace, their tears 
flowing unrestrained. In the evening, the queen died. 
The king is described as standing by the lifeless 
body, apparently receiving some comfort from 
the new religion, of which he had been but a partial 
scholar. Lifting upward his eyes, he exclaimed: 
“She has gone to heaven!”’ 
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The r king himself was so depressed at this 
event, that the partial recovery he himself made 
was lost, and he too sank. The bodies lay in state in 
that London inn, after the Hawaiian fashion, with 
the room hung with feathered tippets. Their remains 
= earried back ~— and received with 

most poignant gri their subjects. Old war- 
riors wept like chiliren, and ‘ the ue filled with 
such lamentation, that it almost drowned the roar 
of the surf,’ notwithstanding that the Hawaiian 
is so soft as ‘rather to be compared to the 

ing of birds than human speech.’ 

There is not a more interesting people under 
heaven than these children of the Pacitic; they have 
an exsthetic love of the beautiful beyond what is 
found in the most highly cultivated circles. Some 
three years ago, there landed on the wharf at Honolulu 
a beautiful stranger, the native of another island of 
the group. ‘This Aphrodite stepping on shore from 
the lapping waters was instantly recognised as super- 
latively beautiful. She was immediately surrounded 
by unaffected admirers, each of whom, in his unsoph- 
isticated adoration, saluted her with his lips. Never 
was a first-born child more “ petted with sallies of his 
mother’s kisses.” The news of her arrival spread like 
wild-fire. Men left their anvil and their pot, and 
crowded round the lovely stranger. She stood there 
like the moon within a coloured halo—only the 
halo pressed rather close, and came near stifling her. 
The police were obliged to interfere ; and even then 
a fate like that of the late Miss Verey, who was 
looked to death by admirers, became imminent, when 
the happy thought occurred to the chief constable, or 
(but we hope not) to the lady herself, of placing a 
tariff on her ruby lips of a quarter of a dollar for each 
salute. The money was cheerfully paid, but the pull 
against the public had gradually the desired effect, 
and the beautiful stranger in a few hours was released.’ 
The whole Hawaiian race are brave, and kind, and 
beautiful, and lastly—which enlists our sympathy 
more than all—they are doomed to disappear from 
the face of the earth. In no country is greater safety 
to person and property; crime is almost unknown 
among them, with one sad exception—that of infanti- 
cide. The mothers are idle, they dislike the trouble 
of bringing up families, and en A desire above all 
things to rve their charms, which the nursing of 
children diminishes. They are very far from cruel. 
‘Every woman has a pet animal; and mothers who are 
nursing their offspring will suckle a PUPPY at the same 
time—a rivalry by no means in favour of the strength 
or number of their own progeny. Sometimes the 
favourite is a young pig. Their tenderness towards 
this unclean animal was amusingly exemplified by a 
traveller who came upon a group of native women 
surrounding a hog of five hundred pounds’ a 
which lay panting in the midst. The females 
denuded themselves almost entirely, and were — 
the pig by dip ing their garments in water an 
covering him wah em.’ 

Taking the lowest estimate of the population at the 
time of Cook’s discovery of the islands, the native race 
has diminished to one-third in the last eighty years. 
They are very licentious, and new elements of de- 
struction have certainly been introduced by their 
European visitors; but even had this not been the 
case, it is the opinion of Mr Hopkins, the Hawaiian 
consul-general, that they would still have been a 
doomed nation. The inhabitants of the whole of the 
Polynesian group wither and die while the white 
man flourishes, but the depopulation of the Sandwich 
Islands increases with fearful rapidity.: Less than a 
fourth part of the population of one district is under 
the age of eighteen; whereas in England the propor- 
tion of those under twenty to those above twenty, is 
as nine and a half to eleven anda half. The rising 
generation is in the ratio of but half a child to each 
couple of grown men and women ; and the population 


of the whole group does not now exceed seventy thou- 
sand. It is sad to think that a few generations hence, 
such a people as Mr Hopkins has described shall have 
‘faded away like a beautiful dream’ from their island 
homes. But even now, as we read Hawaii, it seems 
more like a fairy tale than the biography of a nation. 


MARGARET. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL 


‘I doubt if I ought to let you go up to-day,’ said 
Mrs Hale, meeting Margaret; ‘but the gentleman 
begs so earnest, that I won’t hinder you. He had a 
bad, tossing night, and was fevered this morning, 
Have you ever heard of any one of his name, ma’am 
—Whityear? He knows a deal about Sunny-slope, 
and all these parts ; and one night, when he was very 
bad, he spoke of having come home too late, only in 
time to die.’ 

‘I do not know the name. It is not a name 
belonging to this part of the country,’ answered 
Mar, 

‘ Perhaps you could read a bit easier-like sort of a 
book,’ suggested Mrs Hale, as she led the way up- 
stairs. Margaret was earlier to-day, and the day 
was brighter. As they entered, she could see with 
what a radiant look Mr Whityear stretched out his 
hand. 

‘I cannot think of one who is so kind as a stranger, 
he said, as she gave him hers. ‘I was sorely afraid 
Mrs Hale would keep you away.’ 

He asked Mrs Hale presently to request Margaret 
to take off her bonnet. As she did so, she was con- 
scious that she was intently watched. Turning to 
lay it down, the sun smote her brown hair, and 

According to Mrs Hale’s suggestion, the somewhat 
dry book of yesterday was not resumed. The sick 
man had many books, the works of many poets espe- 
cially ; some of the latter of these quite unknown 
to Margaret. Jn Memoriam was opened by her for 
the first time that day. Her listener appeared to 
know it by heart. He asked her to read from it 
one favourite poem after another: they seemed to 
her strangely and wonderfully beautiful—key-notes 
to an unknown depth within her own heart and soul. 
Presently he asked for one which she could not at 
first find. He repeated it, and several succeeding 
ones. They seemed to her the best of all—infinitely 
lovely and touching; tears rose to her eyes, and 
colour to her cheeks, as she listened, with suspended. 
breath, to the low, sweet voice. 

Mrs Hale had gone away, the truth being that she 
was afraid of falling asleep. Margaret opened the 
window unasked, when the musical voice was silent : 
they both listened to the song of the thrushes in 
perfect quiet. Margaret did not look towards the 
invalid ; she knew that he was looking at her; she 
was ashamed of the tears that she could not repress 
—tears of a sweeter sadness than she had ever 
experienced. 

When Mrs Hale approached, Margaret, having 
closed the window, met the look of the sick man with 
a twilight smile of her own, and rose to go away: 
she offered her hand in leave-taking ; he pressed it, 
and added a fervent ‘God bless you and comfort 
you!’ to his good-night. He had seen her tears. 
’*Take In Memoriam with you—you will like to 
read it this evening,’ he said. She thanked him, 
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and as she walked home with the book held closely 
against her as something precious which she loved, she 
felt in a bewildering dream ; it was impossible for her 
to believe that she had to-day seen Mr Whityear for 
the second time in her life only; he had spoken to 
her and looked at her to-day as no one else had ever 
done, and every tone of his voice in its languid sweet- 
ness seemed familiar as remembered music to her 
innermost heart. 

And Mr Whityear ? 

*I cannot understand it; but it is she!’ he said 
softly, as the door closed after Margaret. ‘ What was 
the Christian name of the Miss Woodford who 
was married the day I came here?’ he asked of Mrs 
Hale. 

* Clara, sir. 

* How can that be? Clara Woodford died six years 
ago. When I was in Ceylon, I saw her death in an 
English paper.’ 

‘Ah! that was little Clara, Miss Woodford’s half- 
sister, sir.’ 

‘I think I am too anxious to get strong!’ Mr 
Whityear observed to Mrs Hale next morning. ‘I 
have hardly slept to-night for thinking—of the 
future.’ 

It was a sultry, oppressive day ; expectation seemed 
to harass her patient. Mrs Hale was glad that Mar- 
garet came early in the afternoon. After her arrival, 
he grew more composed, but was evidently languid 
and exhausted. It was a busy day with Mrs Hale ; 
she left them together. Mr Whityear had requested 
Margaret to sit near him—he could not speak loud, he 
said. When, in a pause of her reading, she looked up 
and saw that he slept, she let her voice sink to silence 
gradually, then she sat still and mused. Her eyes 
were irresistibly drawn towards the worn face of the 
sleeper—such a happy child’s smile dwelt upon the 
mouth, she wondered of what he was dreaming. 

As she gazed, a strange thought entered her heart 
—if she were sister, mother, wife, anything to him— 
how dearly she should love him! She rejoiced in 
his peaceful sleep as tenderly as a mother in that of a 
suffering child: she would have liked to hush every 
bird in the garden. In time, a longing was born of 
the thought that had come into her heart that 
afternoon—a longing that she were something to him 
—that she had a right to lay her hand caressingly 
upon the brow lined with thought and pain—to press 
her lips on those violet hollows beneath the dark- 
fringed lids. As day by day she became better 
acquainted with the gentle-heartedness of the sufferer, 
experienced his tender gratefulness, and witnessed 
his thoughtful consideration for those around him, 
all she did for him became more and more completely 
a service of love. 

One day when it rained, softly but without inter- 
mission, the whole day through, Margaret found 
herself on the way to the Great Farm all the same ; 
she had not even asked herself should she go or stay : 
to stay would have been to make a dreary blank in 
her own day, and, she had reason to believe, in Mr 
Whityear’s also. 

The sweet soft wind gave a slight bloom to her 
cheek, which deepened to a blush, when Mrs Hale 
met her with an exclamation of well-affected, if 
not genuine wonder: ‘I didn’t look for you to-day, 
ma’am. Mr Whityear has said many times that the 
weather would prevent your coming. However, he 
told me that some one was at the gate before I heard 


any noise, and begged me, if it was you, to be sure 
~4 didn’t keep on anything damp.’ 

‘I rather enjoy a walk in the rain, now and then. 
This rain is very welcome,’ Margaret replied, as Mrs 
Hale relieved her of her wet cloak and hood. 

They went upstairs ; the look that welcomed Mar- 
garet would have repaid her for a walk in far worse 
weather. Just as her hand was in the invalid’s, Mrs 
Hale said: ‘It was her, you see, sir, and don’t she 
look like the garden, all the better for a shower ?’ 

The weak, slight fingers detained Margaret’s in a 
close clasp. Her downcast glance met a fuller assent 
than his words gave from Mr Whityear’s eyes. She 
blushed again, turned away, sat down near the 
window, played with the pages of a book, and felt as 
if she lost her own identity : happy, bewildered, 
ashamed, and proud. 

That evening, Mrs Hale was called away, just as 
she was about to give the invalid his tea. ‘ May I 
trouble you, ma’am?’ she said to Margaret, and 
bustled off. 

Margaret went to the table: she was pouring the 
thick yellow cream into the cup, when— 

‘ Margaret !’ a voice behind he cried—a low voice, 
deep, yet tremulous. A feeling of the unreality of all 
around came over her. She was young again; she 
stood by the brook in her father’s garden at evening, 
inhaled the fragrance of new-mown hay, and was 
startled by James Grant’s voice pronouncing her 
name. She set down the cup she held, and leaned 
upon the table, faint and bewildered. 

‘M t!’ The voice was weaker, more tremu- 
lous ; she waited to hear it a third time; it was sad 
and plaintive then. She turned: it was Mr Whit- 
_ who spoke; he had half risen from his couch ; 

is eyes sought hers; his hand was extended. She 
was drawn towards him by the longing in his face, 
by her own heart. As she put her hand in his, she 
said simply, and yet so perplexedly: ‘Who are 

ou? 
. When he answered, ‘ James Grant,’ she knelt down 
beside his couch, and let herself be enfolded closely 
by his arms. 

Mrs Hale returned ; the tea was cold and untasted. 
Margaret sat in Mrs Hale’s chair, close to the couch ; 
the patient clasped Margaret’s hand with both his, 
and his face was turned towards her. M dis- 
engaged herself and rose; smiling tremulously, she 
said: ‘I have found an old friend with a new name. 
The tea is cold—you must let me make fresh.’ She 
kissed Mrs Hale’s cheek and escaped; when she 
returned, it was easy to see that she had been weep- 
ing; such tears as are only shed once in a lifetime— 
overflowings from a deep cup of blessedness. 

‘To-morrow afternoon is a long way off, James 
Grant said, as Margaret bade him good-night. 

‘May I come in the morning, Mrs Hale? or will 
it be too tiring for your patient?’ Margaret asked 
humbly. She received permission to come at eleven. 

Margaret walked home. The rain was still falling ; 
the meadows were sodden ; the air was chilly; heavy 
mists rose from the river and spread over the whole 
landscape. It was nothing to Margaret; she had a 
summer in her heart—she knew that she was loved, 
that she had been loved, first, last, and best, most 
faithfully, for years; for her everything had a new 
aspect; not one thought or feeling of to-night had 
been hers a month ago! Life, death, time, eternity, 
religion, and love, were words with other significa- 
tions than they had had for her a month ago. Yet 
she was not joyous. Mrs Hale’s words of sad fore- 
boding, spoken to indifferent ears some weeks since, 
were led now: they tempered her happiness, but 
they did not trouble her peace; out of gratitude so 
new and deep arose a new and deep faith. 

She went to the churchyard ; the gentle rain had 
not penetrated the thick foliage of the great yew; and 


she t beneath it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Margaret woke next morning to see the sky pure 
and clear, and the sun ddodent that sunshine pene- 
trated to the core of her heart, as sunshine had 
never done before. Happiness had roused her 
early. Misery and indifference are heavy-lidded and 
slothful; happiness is wakeful, grudging hours given 
to unconsciousness. Many hours intervened beforé it 
would be time to set off for the farm; she remem- 
bered that James had been fond of lilies of the valley, 
and went to see if any had bloomed yet. Yes! she 
gathered a handful, and put them in a shady place 
on the dewy lawn. As the pure sunshine fell on her 
black dress, she thought it looked worn and dusty, 
aml went to change it for one Clara had helped to 
make for her. That done, she sat in the garden 
and read Jn Memoriam, and ee of the per- 
son it belonged to, and to whom she belonged, as 
she felt, for all her life to come, till it was time 


to go. 

Mrs Hale was deep in the mysteries of the dairy, 
and asked Margaret to walk up by herself. 

Margaret ascended the stairs lingeringly. ‘Come 
in, was said before she had knock As strange as 
sweet to M + was the look of love that sprang 
to meet her a she opened the door. 

*I have lived in faith that this time would come,’ 
said James; ‘but when I heard the bells ring for 
Miss Woodford’s wedding ’—-— 

Silence once broken, they talked much ; the history 
of thirteen years had to be told. 

‘But how came you by any other name than that 
of James Grant?’ asked Margaret. 

*The other name was my uncle’s. He was James 
Grant Whityear ; I am James Whityear Grant. His 
name is in many of my books; Mrs Hale gave it me. 
You used to dislike James Grant, and so I did not 
care to set her right.’ 

‘I was thinking so much about old times and— 
about you, James, only a few days before Mrs Hale 
asked me if I could come sometimes and read to the 
“strange gentleman.” Ido not believe I did dislike 
you,’ added Margaret, as she turned a little from him 
to order the lilies in a glass of water. or 

When M ret prepared to go, warn a hint 
from Mrs Hale that it was time James had As ff te 
and then a space of quiet, she saw that her lover 
looked at her wistfully. ‘Shall I come as usual this 
evening ?’ she said, divining his wish. 

Pa me then, he said, pressing her hand against his 
cheek. 

When Margaret came, she saw that James was not 
yet strong enough for happiness; the excitement of 
the morning had exhausted him. She read to him 
from the Bible a little, then they remained quiet, 
hand in hand, watching the fading light, till James 
was anxious that she should go before it got quite 


‘You shall not go home alone many times more, 
pose God to let my strength return as quickly as I 
ancy it will, now I am so happy,’ he said. 


A few days afterwards, when Margaret went her 


afternoon way to the farm, she found that a rise 
had been arranged for her. Coming in sight of the 
porch, she saw a figure rise from a sunny seat outside 
it, and come down the ae walk to the gate. A 
large lilac hung over one side of the gate, a laburnum 
drooped over the other. No inquisitive eyes could 
see how James and Margaret met. Leaning lightly 
on her shoulder, he returned to his seat ; the low stool 
she liked was placed beside it, ready for her. 

A westeria in full blossom covered the wall close to 
which they sat; the warm sunshine brought out its 
delicate fragrance to mingle with the perfumes of 
wall-flowers and sweet-brier ; a lovely landscape lay 
beyond the garden-fence, and the wind-spirit in the 
pines sang a low, plaintive melody. A deep sigh 


from Margaret drew James’s eyes from the golden 
meadows to her face. 

‘I am expecting to wake and find it all gone,’ she 
said, in answer to the inquiry of his glance. 

*What is “it,’ M +?’ James seldom used 
terms of endearment: there was no need ; every tone 
and glance was endearing. 

‘My happiness,’ answered Margaret shyly. 

You not cease to love ; and so, if you lose me, 
in will not lose your happiness. If you love me as I 
ove you, you cannot y lose me. You have loved 
a sickly invalid, will you leave off loving when I grow 
strong? If you will give the strong man the love 
ou gave to the sick one, and not change your love, 
use what you love is changed, you will love on 
through any change, even if the mortal man shall put 
on the incorruptible robe of immortality.’ 

Margaret turned white. 

‘Love!’ he went on, laying his hand on her head, 
and speaking in a lower tone, ‘may I warn you not 
to put me in the place of God! Love Him and 
best, my Margaret, or you will not love happily.’ 

James’s parting words at that time—‘ Very soon I 
shall walk as far as the dear old house’—gave a new 
direction to Margaret’s thoughts. Much to Hannah’s 
amazement, she turned her attention to household 
matters next morning, ordered clean lace-curtains to 
be hung over those of worn and faded crimson 

in all the windows, had the 1 drawing- 
room opened, a fire lighted there daily, all the 
treasured-up old-fashioned knickknacks displayed as 
they used to be, kept the vases filled with fresh 
flowers—everything prepared as if a guest were 
e the next moment. Hannah’s husband was 
told to get assistance in the garden, the turf was to 
be mown, the edgings clipped, the paths freed from 
grass and moss, the borders made trim, and the 
a ae flowers planted out in as short a time as 
possible. 

These things filled the old people with amazement, 
but were nothing to the change in Miss Woodford’s 
look and manner. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was midsummer. The hay was down. James 
stood by the brook, and Margaret leaned on his arm. 

‘It is just thirteen years ago—all seems the same, 
only Margaret is changed!’ he whispered, as if 
speaking to himself. , 

Margaret looked into his face somewhat sadly. 

‘The difference between seventeen and thirty is 
great. Of course I must be c ’ she answered. 

With a summer flush on her cheek, and a summer 
rose glowing in her hair—with peace on her brow, 
love smiling on her lips and shining from her eyes— 
Margaret had no need to fear the summer light, much 
less the scrutiny of her lover’s glance. 

‘I thank God that you are indeed changed!’ he 
said. ‘ You love me now.’ 

‘God only knows how I love you! Sometimes I 
almost wish you different—wish you could be impe- 
rious now and then, a little cruel and selfish ; could 
cross me, thwart me, prove me, to see how I love 
you!’ She began quietly, but her voice had grown 
passionate as she p ed; her breath came and 
went quickly, and her colour changed. 

‘Margaret! Margaret! you make me tremble,’ 
James cried. He was trembling. He sat down, and 
drew Margaret down beside him; then he said: ‘I 
have not told you yet where I was all day yesterday. 
I rode to Ling, to talk to Dr Silver.’ 

She turned a startled face towards him; he 
hastened to go on: ‘ Not that I feel il—I feel full of 
life and hope; but I wanted the truth, and I have 
faith in him. He tells me that I may live many 
years (my darling, do not shake so!), even to a good 
old age ; at the same time, he says, 1 am now in such 
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a state that any violent exertion or sudden shock 
might end my life in a few hours, and that I am not 
to spend next winter in under any circum- 
stances. I need not try to say how dear life is to me, 
for your sake, t; but I want to look the 
worst (which must be the best, if God wills it) in the 
face with you. Love, if death should take me soon, 
in these early days of our happiness, shall I have any 
cause to myself for having linked your heart 
to mine ?’ 

Margaret had hidden her face on his shoulder. She 
looked up when he had finished s i 

‘If we never meet after we part to-night, and if I 
live on and on, you have done me no wrong—you 
have done me infinite You would leave me 
better and happier than you found me; and I should 
thank God night and morning for having given you 
tome. It was you who told me that those who love 
eannot lose each other. I feel it now. You have 
done, and you can do, me nothing but My 
heart has never been drawn so much tow: Heaven 
as since it began to love you. Oh, stay with me a 
little, James—God will not take you yet—not till you 
have made me more like yourself.’ 

‘I trust that He will not take me for man 
When He does, you will submit yourself to Him, not 
only with patience, but with such passionate force of 
love as you have for me—not the passion of mere 
impulse, but steadfast, enduring passion, that will 
become life itself.’ 

A few days later, there was a wedding at the little 

y church; the bride was neither young nor 

utiful, the bridegroom was plain and weakly- 
looking. It was a truer and more beautiful marriage 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred—such a marriage 
as is for eternity. 

In the afternoon, James and Margaret left Sunny- 
slope for West Cove. They were to return to 
old house in the autumn, only for a few weeks, before 
leaving England for the winter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


James and Margaret sat on the natural breakwater 
which runs out into West Cove Bay; they sat at its 
extremity, and close to the water’s-edge ; a projecting 
it above them shut them out from the rest of the 
world ; they faced the breeze and the setting sun. 

‘So we go home to Sunny-slope to-morrow,’ said 
James. ‘I am glad and sorry, or rather I am neither. 
a happy here ; but I shall be happy any- 

ere,’ 

* I owe a great deal to West Cove. I shall always 
like it; let us come here often.’ Margaret in 
her husband’s bronzed face, rejoicing in com- 
parative vigour it ex 

* This broad, broken path of ruby light on the field 
of green is very lovely! But it looks stormy to-night,’ 
James said. 

‘Summer is gone; no matter, we go after it, and 
take it with us, replied Margaret. ‘I think we 
ought to go to the house now, James; it is not 
warm.’ 

‘Just a few moments more, till the sun is quite 
shawl round her 
argaret of her own wl roun 
husband, and they eat, clinging close, as if the sinking 

of the sun were to be signal for their ae ; 

could almost fancy that our roc said 
Margaret presently ; ‘and that wave, sweeping under 
us, made such a strange hollow sound! See the 
breadth of the billow of n crystal coming towards 
us; it looks as if it frad force enough to sweep 
the rock away. The sun is gone now—let us go.’ 
Margaret shuddered. 

They rose—lingered one moment yet—each leaning 
against the other. 

Above the sound of the water they heard a child’s 


merry laugh, followed by a shrill cry of warning ; 
then something fell from above, close past them, into 
the water ; a shrick of horror rang out. They looked 
up—a woman stood right above them, with a blank 
white face; they 1 down, and saw a gleam of 
golden hair; saw it for a second, then it was washed 
underneath the rock on which they stood, 

James began to take off his coat. ~ “+ made 
an effort to detain him, while she said to woman 
above, in a tone of agonised appeal: ‘ Is no one there ? 
Is no help near ?’ 

‘Noone. For Heaven’s sake! For pity’s sake!’—— 

James ph into the water. 

‘Run breakwater—make them put a boat 

t said to the woman. 


people to the spot from which she 
had started. Presently a group of idlers stood above 
Margaret. She did not know that she was not still 
alone—she did not hear their questions—she leaned 
over the water, her whole soul in her eyes. 

Twice she saw her husband—the child in his arms 
—gain a footing on a sunken rock, clearly visible 
under the transparent water, only to be swept off by 
the force of a wave. 

She turned her face back at last to see if no help 
came. ‘Hold me!’ she said to those who had 
scrambled down to where she crouched. A man took 
her firmly round the waist, clasping the rock himself. 
She threw herself half over the Presently 
James held the child high enough for her to reach it ; 
she seized it, tossed it into the arms of the person 
nearest her, and turned to the water again. James 
had disappeared. A moment after she almost touched 
him ; he smiled up at her, then was again swept out 
of sight. At last she got a firm hold of his arm ; other 
arms reached over—he was drawn up, and laid on the 
rock at her feet, to all appearance dead. The mother 
of the rescued child lingered by, hugging it in her 


arms. 
Margaret looked up from James’s face into that of 
woman. 
‘ Let the child be very precious to you, its life has 


cost me my husband.’ She spoke with a calm that 
seemed stern, that chilled and awed the poor creature 
to whom she spoke. 

James was carried home tenderly, even a 
owned. The bystanders assured her it was only a 
faint, from which he would soon recover. He did 
revive, almost as soon as he was in bed, and the house 
clear of all strangers but the doctor. His first ques- 
tion, his eyes having satisfied themselves by gazing 
on Margaret, was: ‘1s the child hurt ?’ 

‘I do not know. I thought only of you. I will 
send and ask,’ she answered. 

* Do love.’ 

He closed his eyes, and was silent a short time. 
Presently he said : 

‘Your hand saved me, Margaret. I clutched your 
dear hand, and saw your white face, and felt safe. I 
remember nothing after, till I woke here toa delicious 
sense of fatigue, of warmth, and of your presence. Do 
not be anxious, love. I am very comfortable. I have 
no pain. I shall be well after a night’s sleep.’ 

he physician confirmed the patient’s statement, 
and by and by prepared to take his leave, merely 
advising that James should not rise till he had paid 
an early morning visit. 

Margaret followed Dr Merton from the room. She 
led him into another, and shut the door. 

‘Has all that is possible been done to avert evil 
consequences ?’ she asked, when she had briefly stated 
the previous state of James's health. 

‘All, my dear madam; and I see no reason for 
apprehension,’ 

‘If you thought my husband in danger, could you 
do nothing more ?’ ; 

‘Nothing. Pray, be easy; you are overexcited and 
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require rest. I shall look in the first thing in the 
morning, and hope to find you more composed, and 
your husband refreshed and tranquil.’ 

‘Perhaps it would be better to put off our apr, | 
one day—I may be very stiff to-morrow. I dare say 
am bruised,’ said James, when Margaret returned to 
his bedside. ‘Won’t you write a line to old Hannah, 
to ent her being uneasy ?’ 

*You think of everything, his wife answered, and 
sat down to write close by him. 

A message came from the mother of the rescued 
child, of inquiry for its deliverer, and to say that 
the child was sleeping quietly, and seemed quite 
uninjured. 

‘Iam very glad he is doing well,’ observed Mar- 


‘Tt was a little girl, love,’ James said smilin: 

James talked a good deal that evening. Margaret 
feared that he was overexcited by the stimulants that 
had been freely given. She administered a dose of 
sedative medicine that had been sent, and then retired 
behind the bed-curtain, refusing to talk to him any 


more. 

He slept at last. Margaret sat and watched, not 
taking her eyes from his face. He woke once to 
her to lie down. She stooped, kissed him softly, an 
= her head on the pillow by him till he was again 

eep. 

The night passed, and he slept on. Margaret dozed 
for half i hour. When she an the light of dawn 
made the candlelight look sickly. Was it that made 
the sleeper’s face Took so much whiter, colder? 

hand just brow. As she bent 
over him he groaned slightly. She sprang up to extin- 

ish the flaring, ficketng light, and let in the dawn. 

he poured out brandy ready to give him, as she had 
been ordered to do if he seemed faint on waking. 
When she approached him again, his eyes were open. 
He held one hand towards her, the other he pressed 
upon his breast, and seemed to struggle for breath. 

Margaret set down the glass she held, passed an 
arm round him, and raised his head upon her shoulder. 
* Are you suffering ?’ she asked. 

Unutterable love shone up from his eyes into hers. 

‘I am dying! Remember. Be happy—kiss me.’ 
The words were pronounced with pain. 

It was a long, long kiss. The wife never doubted 
that it was inevitably the last ; that this was death. 
Margaret raised her face from James ; she withdrew 
her arm, laid his head gently on the pillow; she 

laced his hand in her breast, kept it clasped there, 

Poth her own folded over it; she knelt, watching 
- fica the holy, happy beauty of a dead 
ace. 

She saw that face as the face of an angel: ecstatic 
calm fell upon her, lay round her ; the dead hand in 
her breast stilled all bs of human grief. 

The morning advanced ; the night had proved quiet 
and sultry ; the window had remained open. Sounds 
from the sea, and sounds of early stirrers on the 
shore, floated into the room where M t knelt ; 
nothing disturbed her. That dead hand in her breast 
num her to all things outward; the eyes fixed 
on the dead face saw visions of angels. 

She had knelt there several hours, when, according 
to his promise, the doctor came. He looked from the 
face of the dead husband to that of the living wife, 
turned abruptly from the bed, and walked to the 
window. Sangeet forgot his presence; her eyes 
returned to the face of the dead. How like in 
expression hers was to his, the doctor often remembered 
afterwards. 

The child whom James had saved, and its mother, 
came to the house. Margaret met them as she crossed 
the hall. At first she started back from them; then 
greeted the woman gently, and led the way into the 


parlour. 
Awe-struck by Margaret’s face, ‘The good gentle- 


ou 


As if this woman had been the chief sufferer, she 
herself only a sympathising friend, Margaret broke 
the news that her husband had died at dawn, very 
quietly, having suffered little. 

The poor woman, herself a widow, fell on the 
— at Margaret’s feet ; the child, a pretty, timid- 
ooking little thing, stole to its mother’s side. 
Suddenly the mother caught it up and placed it in 
Margaret’s arms. 

‘ Keep her to comfort you ; it is the best—it is all 
I have to give you,’ she said, between her sobs. 

Margaret kissed the child, and answered: ‘It is 
my husband’s child. We are going home to-morrow ; 
with us, unless 

ve you a home anywhere ? any other children ?’ 

‘No, my lady. I am a lace-maker, and go from 
place to place. I have no home anywhere.’ 

*You will live with me for the future, then.’ 
of the still kneeling woman, put the child down by 
its mother, and went back to James. 

‘That is what he wishes me to do,’ she said to 
herself: so it was she always spoke and thought. 
He wishes ; not ‘he would have wished.’ 

It was high-water when she was again alone with 
her hus The sea was noisy, so were the children 
beach ; many a merry laugh and shout reached 

garet. 

That others were gay while James lay dead, woke 
no bitterness in her. Those who looked into her 
eyes wondered at their sweet serenity. 

Next day, the widowed wife, the widow-mother, 
the dead husband, and the child, attended wy the 
girl who had been hired at West Cove, and who 
would not leave Margaret, journeyed to Sunny-slope. 
Dr Merton travelled with them, to relieve 
of all difficulty. They arrived at evening. 
news had gone before them. The first tears 
shed were tears of joy, to find herself enclosed in her 
beloved Clara’s arms. She was led to the house by 
Clara’s young husband: they had come to welcome 
Margaret and James Grant home, to take a farewell 
of them her 4 England. 

On the t 0! t paused for strange 
woman and the child. e kissed them both, and 
said: ‘Welcome home.’ Then all knew who the 
Margaret to be happy 

ext spring foun — 

was to keep her pact with Temes Ee did not miss 
him as she would have done had she loved less; 
she lived with him still—with him and for him. 
There was no neglect of herself or her home, as 
in former days of loneliness—both were his. She 
was not lonely now ; she lived eye to eye, spirit to 

irit with her husband—his spirit imbued all her 
nes of life. If not many are ‘widows indeed, as 

argaret was, what wonder, when so few are wives 
indeed ? 

Margaret’s was an active life—she was neither 
shy nor proud . ~~ ; she could bear repulse 
and ingratitude. ose ignorant field-workers, whom 
she had once envied, were her especial care in life 
of pity for then, of belief and hope that his Margaret 
of pity for them, of belief and hope i 
night do some good among them. One after another 
she won the women over to attend her 
classes, to come to her in their troubles, to look to 
her for pathy; she went among them in the 
fields, she visited them in their homes. 

The poor lace-worker aided her; often unconsciously 

extreme pallor—no tinge 


cow led her. ee 
had returned to her cheek since that night’s — 
—the unchanging serenity of her countenance, an 
the unvarying mildness of her manner, caused a little 
awe to mingle with the love she inspired, and 
deepened her influence. 
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I like to remember that Margaret lives a 

ig name more and more known and honoured. 
like to know that the children she inspires with love 
to God and their neighbour, grow into men and 
women ; that the young women whom she softens 
and purifies, become wives and mothers—that circle 
evolves beyond circle. 

No one who knew Margaret before she loved, 
and who knows her now, will think that James did 
— than well to link her life to the uncertainty 


VESTED INTERESTS. 


Tue ardent M.P., the sanguine vestryman, the enthusi- 
astic member of Boards of Works or Boards of Health, 
whenever he brings forward his fire-new scheme for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures, is sure to find a 
lion in the path ; that lion’s name is Vested Interests. 
An obstinate, truculent lion this, horrent of mane, and 
rtentous of roar, yet more given to bellow than to 
ite, and generally with the spirit of compromise 
beneath his blood-thirsty exterior. 
Vested interests are nearly as old as mankind, and 
uite as old as custom, property, and prejudice. 
ey are remarkable plants, wonderful alike for their 
sana rapidity of growth, and the depth and 
tenacity of their clinging roots, which seldom fail to 
find congenial soil in even the rudest society. The 
right of private property is the oldest of the genus ; 
but we shall discover, on inspection, that most of 
those ancient interests which usually receive the 
time-honoured title of ‘vested,’ are rather encroach- 
ments upon property than its legitimate results. 

The subjects of the overgrown monarchies of Asia 
may be said to have had no rights at all before the 
Koran gave them at once a code and a charter. 
Certain allodial claims have undoubtedly been recog- 
nised, from the time of Naboth’s vineyard, or of that 
old Persian woman who refused to sell her hut to 
Nushirwan the Great, but, as a general rule, the 
imperial breath was law. A Greek citizen, a civis 
Romanus, had real and tangible privileges, was safe 
from the oppression of petty magistrates, and at the 
worst pinch of fortune could be nearly sure of an 
honourable death ; and in a rougher and looser way, 
the same rule held good with reference to the free- 
born of the t Gothic hive. 

In the middle ages, vested interests were threefold— 
those of the church, those of the towns, and those of 
the feudal nobility. The privileges of the ecclesiastical 
orders were, as might be expected, by far the most 
ample. No statutes of mortmain then inte’ 
between the frightened testator, anxious on his death- 
bed to buy the church’s friendship by the stroke of a 

, and the convent hungering for lands. Exemption 
— toll and subsidy, freedom from arrest, licences to 
beg granted to the mendicant friar, an authorised 
market for pardons, indulgences, and relics more or 
less authentic, were only a few jewels of the mystic 
mitre. More important still in a fierce age were the 

ivilege of sanctuary, the right of religious persons 
to be tried by religi tribunals alone, and the 
immunity from secular control of clerks ecclesiastic. 

The munici liberties of towns depended on 
charters si by emperors, kings, or great nobles, 
and were obtained in all ways. Sometimes they were 
bought in fair golden bezants or ringing French crowns, 
sometimes won in battle, but more frequently they 
were bribes given to induce the citizens to favour 
some wish of their suzerain. Did County Guy desire 
to go to the Holy Land with a train of lances so 
numerous and well appointed as to throw into the 
shade and utterly eclipse his old rival and enemy, 
Duke Homfray—he could think of no better plan than 
drawing for cash upon the purses of his leal and 
loving burghers. Did the king determine to raise a 
mercenary army, and to put down turbulent count 


and troublesome duke, once and for all—he, too, asked 
a ‘benevolence’ from Ais leal and loving burghers. 
And the townsmen got parchment and sealing-wax in 
return for their coin, and slipped their necks out of 
the collar of servitude. 

As for the mighty feudal pyramid, with the crown 
for its apex, its vested interests all trended down- 
wards. The king’s interests were in his fiefs, in the 
service, military or civil, paid for their enjoyment, 
and in the heirs and heiresses of the great vassals. 
Though royalty seemed lavishly generous, and most 
old grants resemble practical jokes, with their 
pepper-corn rents, their July snow-balls, red roses at 
Christmas, n geese and green rushes, there was a 
sharp dew tidten beneath the velvet of the leonine 

w. When County Guy died, leaving no successor 
But his daughter Sibylla or Joan, majesty assumed 
the auctioneer’s hammer, and knocked down the well- 
dowered damsel to the highest bidder. Sometimes 
the young lady disliked her liege lord’s choice so 
much as to pay a round sum for liberty to wed 
a husband of her own selection, and in either case 
the royal coffers were filled. A male heir, if a minor, 
paid a year or two’s rents as a ‘ gratification’ to the 
crown; and when the sharp edge of the axe fell on the 
neck of that attainted traitor, Duke Homfray, the 
aoa fief paid tribute ere a new favourite 

it. 

As for the vested interests of the nobles, they were 
legion. The commonalty on their lands owed them 
suit and service. Knights, uires, yeomen paid 
rent in money and kind, followed them to court and 
battle, gave marriage-gifts, christening-gifts, all sorts 
of _ The serfs and villeins paid in labour, kind, 
and money ; paid kain and toll, multure and pound- 
age; paid inf and outfang, feoffment, usage, cess, 
and fifty other claims, in North and South Britain, in 
Ireland, and in continental Europe. In Ireland, the 
feudal taxes of the conquerors were adroitly added to 
the old assessments of the primitive Brehon Law, 
and duty-hens and duty-turkeys, coshering, booting, 
and other queer Milesian mulcts, were levied along 
with rent. 

In Wales, Germany, Savoy, and especially in 
France, rights much more oppressive and insulting, in 
some cases barbarous and fantastic, were pre to 
_ — supremacy over his vassals and their 


es. 

The rights of the poor and humble were few. The 
leper, certainly, with his dish and his clapper, seeking 
alms at the town-gate, and dwelling in dismal colonies 
with other sufferers from his own dread disease, had 
privileges. So had the executioner, who inherited the 
clothes of those on whom he performed the extreme 
sentence of the law, and who had, as Falstaff quaintly 
says, no lean wardrobe. So, previous to the Refor- 
mation, had the swarming beggars who shared doles 
at the convent gates. But the peasantry of Europe 
had few things that they could call their own. 

Time brought chan The haughty barons, 

nd between the hate of the king and the 
te of the commonalty, as between the stones of 
a mill, were crushed outright. Some were softened 
into courtiers, most were Sewell or impoverished, 
and it is now two hundred years since the English 
statutes against watching and warding were 
and since wardship and knight-fee were abolished. 
In the courts-leet and courts-baron of the lords of 
manors, in the royalties they claim, and in the 
crown-rights of treasure-trove—shadows of a shade 
—we see the last vestiges of feudalism. 

The rights of the church were not so easily dealt 
with. ood, the old system lingered till 1792 and 
its earth-shaking convulsion. In land, the Refor- 
mation left many immunities intact. Not only priests, 


but any thief or foot who could write his name, 
could, till the other day, claim benefit of clergy. It 
was necessary that each new act of parliament should 
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comprise the words ‘without benefit of clergy,’ in 

ing of felony. The wager of battle was another 
judicial anomaly; worse still, were the abused 
sanctuaries of London, where knaves and ruffians 
held garrison, in defiance of the outer world. 

But the wealth of the clergy aroused the covetous- 
ness, as the privileges of the clergy provoked the 
wrath, of the ¥ community. Not only did reformers 
and Jacobins, Henry’s courtiers and Marat’s pupils, 
ee upon the spoils of the church, but most 

tholic sovereigns could not deny themselves the 
pleasure of a bite at the juicy h of clerical 
property, or the satisfaction of humbling clerical 

ride. In one case, that of the Templars, pope and 
fing combined to plunder and murder the rich 
knights of an order once feared by all Christendom. 

The vested interests whose roots proved the 
toughest were those of the towns. No mistake could 
be greater than to estimate the stiff-necked burghers 
of the dark as the champions of popular liberty. 
They were, in truth, animated by the narrowest 
spirit ; and if they preserved their rights against the 
encroachments of the at, they made their faces 
hard as the nether =ihtne against the r and 
—. The tyranny of civic law, of gui wards, 
and town-councils, equalled anything that Front de 
Beuf himself could have devised. Only freemen 
could vote, exercise a calling, or keep a shop, within 
the walls ; the rule of the city, the gains of its traffic, 
were for the sons of natives alone. Every set of 
craftsmen had their banners, their chiefs, their by- 


laws and restrictions, and all combined in —— b 
an 


down, as an inferior race, the country-folks 
dwellers in the suburbs. ) 

Some thirty years ago, within the memory of many 
of us, the crop of vested interests, thin and blighted 
now, flourished nobly in every city and borou 
Those were jovial days for the privileged caste who 
furnished mayor and aldermen, jurat and high-bailiff ; 
jovial days for the select vestry, the exclusive town- 
council, the comfortable little Court of Requests. 
Many are still alive who sigh for those pleasant times 
of snug jobs, endless banquets at the public cost, old 
port, and plentiful places for those born in the scarlet 
of office. No wonder that the high burgess-class of 
hereditary civic magnates—a class as proud and 
tenacious as ‘blue-blooded’ Castilians could be— 
bitterly felt the sweeping change which docked them 
of their prerogative. The Druids did not suffer more 
when the sacred oaks of Mona fell crashing about 
their ears, than some nineteenth-century Britons at 
the reform of corporations. 

Miscellaneous interests are sometimes found to be 
vested in a very high degree. Take the case of that 
very black sheep, the Rev. Sessimus Skamp. He 
has offended in many ways; he dare not shew him- 
self in the pulpit; his living is under sequestration 
for the benefit of the creditors he has robbed and 
laughed at. But bishop and patron, and Court of 
Arches to boot, could never get the Rev. Sessimus 
out of the living itself. It is his freehold, and safer 
from writs than a lay freehold; and as the din 
defaulter sips his brandy at Boulogne, he may wi 
perfect truth call himself rector of Shearingham. 

The next parish has another tale to tell. There, 
the grievance is the parish-clerk, Daniel Bellows, a 
sulky, boozy fellow, of whom the vicar and congre- 
gation are justly anxious to be rid. But Daniel is 
an incubus not to be shaken off. The vicar can’t 
discharge him ; the churchwardens cannot give him a 
month’s notice. Daniel, in a hazy sort of way, is 
rather thought by the most erudite proctors in 
Doctors’ Commons to have a freehold, or at the least 
a — claim to his desk and salary. 

Still linger among us a very few sinecures, the last 
survivors of their race. They sprang up once like 
rank weeds, bearing strange titles. Deputy-chaffwax, 
groom-porter, clerk of the hanaper, were among the 


small fry; while the assessors, the six clerks of 
Westminster, and other monster inutilities, had to be 
bought out at an enormous price. To be bought out 
is the common, and not al er unenviable fate of 
most sinecurists. We are kinder than the bees, and 
give our drones honey enough to yawn away their 
span of life withal. To be sure, the bargain is a fi 
one, and the last of the chatfwaxes leaves no successor 
to sponge upon the estimates. 

e most tremendous vested interests with which 
Britannia has ever had to grapple were those of 
slaveholders in the British West Indies. It cost 
twenty millions sterling to overturn that colonial 
house of bondage. To other European nations, the 
payment of as much compensation-money, that negroes 
might be free, ap the maddest Quixotism or 
the most transparent juggling of treasure from hand 
to hand; yet the ransom was paid, with a noble 
simplicity, as Richard I.’s ransom was paid, as Peter’s 
Pence were paid, and as our country paid every 
bill drawn upon her to the uttermost farthing. 

they flourish abroad, in despite of the revolutions 
which have mowed them down. Protection, the 
embodiment of such principles, was, till lately, a key- 
stone of French legislation. Prudhomme was 
fenced in at all points, lest intrusive John Bull should 
undersell him in his own market. Iron, woollen, cut- 
lery, Staffordshire china, could not reach the French 
consumer without encountering as many hardships, 
delays, and obstacles as Sir Amadis de Gaule when 
ing into an enchanted castle. Longacre might 
not send a carriage to compete with the Rue St 
Honoré, unless the price were doubled — duty ; 
and a Frenchman’s gouty foot could not be wrapped 
in Welsh flannel, save at huge cost, and by the 
smuggler’s hel 

One vested interest of modern France is that of the 
abattoir, or public slaughter-house. There are in 
Britain those who profess, with somewhat boastful 
bluntness, to ‘kill their own mutton.’ In France, 
they would have to send for the accredited butcher of 
the commune, who by law must have his fee for each 
animal slaughtered. In Belgium, the communal sur- 
veyor ought to be the busiest, and not the poorest of 
officials. In strict law, you cannot widen a path, 
build a wall or a house, run up a cow-shed, repair, 
heighten, or patch any edifice adjoining a public 
road, without his pr and ction. At quaint 
Bruges, a small guild of coal-porters exists, to whom 
tribute must be paid if you would have fire in your 
stove. These privileged and grimy persons little 
trucks by means of ro in medieval style, but 
every wagon or cart t rolls along the paved 
streets with its black load, travels on sufferance, and 
pays the hereditary coal-whippers their due. 

he Post-office, almost the last of government 
monopolies, is a vested interest. So is the Mint, 
whence issue certain metallic discs of white and 
yellow colour, which the queen’s lieges are forbidden 
to imitate, even in purest gold and virgin silver. So 
is the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, with her 
invaluable promises to pay, printed on the toughest 
and choicest of paper, and called ‘ flimsies’ by the 
—. So are turnpikes, the establishment of 
which cost blood, and whose tolls have been produc- 
tive of heartburnings, down to this very time. 

Inns of court, medical coll universities, and all 
bodies corporate and charte companies, are vested 
interests. The grand old eastern despot, John Com- 
pany, was the most royally sumptuous of them all, 
splendid even in decay, when parliament had stepped 
in between a hundred and twenty millions of tur- 
baned heads and brown faces, and the old ladies and 
gentlemen who claimed to rule over them by virtue 
of a star or two against their names in India stock. 
Railways, vested interests of the first magnitude, had 
to struggle through the obstacles that beset them in 
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sheep through brambles. Older 
vested interests blocked their path at turn ; 
a landlords of posting inns, i . 
turnpike- trustees, peers, squires, an 
shame u them. had to 
pioneer their way with golden axes, to silence the 


many- Cerberus with costly sops, at what sacri- 
fice the dividends of to-day tell us but too 
clearly. Even then, when lavish payment became 


the order of the day, surveyors often did their work 
in a condition of bodily terror that must have some- 
what interfered with the due handling of chain and 
theodolite. were treated as trespassers, to be 


hounded off the as soon as seen, and had often 
to shew unwilling agility in leaps over hedge and 
ditch, pursued by baying dogs and bawling men, John 


K 8 — , Hodge’s pitchfork, and Squire 
Western’s double-thonged whip. — 


If Steam, the monstrous roaring dragon, was to 


exterminate the breed of English horses, with all | guard and 


manly ee and the best of our national qualities, 
that wicked Typhon, Gas, was to ruin our navy, send 
our seamen begging through the streets, and subvert 
the ocean throne of Britannia, which poetical person- 
— proved—to the satisfaction of all 

dlers and North-sea ship-owners—to thrive on 
no other diet than whale-oil and tallow. 

Gas and steam merely fought the battle which 
coal and cotton had fought before them, and which 
port-wine fought when, to the disgust of the nation, 
the government of George IL. pm it in for the 

ting of French claret, and the profit of our 
Portuguese allies. Under Mr Gladstone’s financial 
consulship, the battle has been renewed, with claret 
for the assailant, and certain fiery cordials, most of 
which were innocent of a Peninsular origin, for the 
vested interests attacked. The brewers’ interests, 


tions to break stocking-frames, mules, jennies, and 
steam thrashi hi matters of hi 


icious partner. accusation 
given inventor was, he was bent on taking 
‘bread out of the mouths’ of myriads who now have 
cause to bless his name. 

Very tenacious was that vested interest which was 
presumed to Ls each British voter a right to the 
money-value of his vote. The parliamentary franchise 
was once reckoned as an integral source of income, 
and potw , freemen, scot and lot voters, long- 
shoremen, and other mysteriously named individuals, 
thought themselves robbed when their sweet voices 
did not produce a round dozen of guineas. More 
curious still were the pocket-boroughs of pre-reforming 
days—that fair white mansion of Gatton, smiling out 
from its green park on the South-eastern line, the 
mouldering wall at Old Sarum, the west-country 
Oaktree, each of which returned as many members 
as a cathedral city or seaport. Even yet, the old 

lingers, elections are carried on more 
rously, not much more honestly, than when 

Umbrellas hed an ordeal of persecu undergo. 

m an tion to 
The vested interests of the hackney-coachmen were 


up in arms against the innovation. winter, females 
humble rank were allowed to carry such gingham 


» 


— ceased, and the London jarveys, 
iends the mob, jeered, hustled, and pelted 
adventurer who dared to elude a wetting in so 


ife like so man two ursti 

when one is cut of. t was but the other day that 
coachman craved ‘remembrance’ at 
our hands; and now the railway-porter who hails a cab 
for us, who after — affectionate 
anxiety, and who is ‘stri orbidden to accept 
tuition has a vested Seneea in our loose silver. But 
the other day, the traveller went down the hotel 
stairs to depart, waylaid by licensed footpads at each 
instant, ooh tonal Chambermaid on the top step, 
Waiter on the second landing, and Boots in possession 
of the door-mat. Attendance is now charged in the 
bill, but if the customer -understands the mute elo- 
quence of eyes, he will discover that his largess is 
looked for as of yore. 

This is but a sketch, a fra: tary view of a 
tremendous subject, on which folios might be written ; 
and if there be a moral contained in it, it is, that the 
public should in prudence be very chary of permit- 
ting the growth of a vested interest. The germ once 
planted, it may take the toil of generations to grapple 
with the giant that springs from so insignificant a 
beginning. 


WAR IN PEACE-TIME. 
Srortiy after the conclusion of the last American 
war, I was stationed at Sims’ Fort, a small isolated 
blockhouse near the head of the Huron, which had 
been established to hold in check the neighbouring 
American post of Michela Mackinac. But though 
peace had been proclaimed between the contending 
powers, and thankfully received and ratified by all 
the white inhabitants, the authorities were powerless 
to compel the wild tribes of Indians, who had been 
employed during the war, to bury the hatchet, and 
smoke the calumet of peace with those against whom 
their evil passions had been so fiercely aroused. On 
the contrary, the very attempt to suppress them, like 
oil poured on fire, seemed but to increase their 
strength, and in the shelter of their native woods 
they danced anew the war-dance, and sharpening their 
knives and tomahawks afresh, swooped down on 
secluded farmhouses and solitary posts like packs of 
howling wolves. 

Our little stronghold was a favourite point of attack. 
The vast forests around us afforded space and food for 
the hordes of dusky foes who swarmed within their 
shelter, and who watched us with the unslumbering 
vigilance of their race; so that each tree we hewed, 
each deer we shot, was done by armed parties at the 
peril of their lives. Meanwhile, stealthy bands were 
lurking around the post, seeking to discover some weak 
point in our defences, or to detect some unguarded 
moment among ourselves ; and when both endeavours 
failed, they came rushing in yelling hundreds against 
our palisades, hoping to overcome us by force of 
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numbers, and were only driven back at the cost of 
brave lives we ill could spare. It was indeed a 
troublous time. Again and again were these attempts 
repeated, until our slender garrison numbered scarce 
a dozen, and there was no hope of rescue from 
without—for the Indians lay in a broad belt around 
us—no messenger could penetrate to tell our needs to 
the unsuspecting colony ; no canoe could venture out 
upon the lake, even in the dead of night, but a 
hostile fleet would rush out to intercept her. 

Such was our hazardous position when the long 
and rigorous winter of the north, with its deep snows 
and biting frosts, burst over us, finding us short of 
fuel, short of food, of ammunition, and, saddest of all, 
of hands to use it. It was a depressing condition, and 
as time passed on, and our unprovoked adversaries con- 
tinued to increase, we began to foresee that a fearful 


doom was awaiting not only ourselves, but the hapless pyre. 


women and children, who shared our hardships, and 
must eventually share our fate. All that was left us 
was to defend our citadel to the uttermost; and 
many a time during the days of that terrible leaguer, 
as we watched from behind our loopholes the stir 
among those savage legions, and the night fell on 
the boom of the Indian drum, and the shriek of the 
warwhoop, we did not think that the morning would 
find us alive. Each man indeed of our little band 
fought like a hero, and each attack was successfully 
repulsed, but with every conflict our powder waxed 
lower, until at length our last shot was fired. 

Meanwhile mid-winter drew near, bringing with it 
the wildest weather. One day the fiercest storm 
which had raged that season swept over the land. 
The wind howled through the leafless forest, like the 
spirit of desolation, at intervals dashing down some 
ancient tree with a resounding crash. The snow 
swept by us in whirling columns, that blinded our 
eyes, and the intense cold penetrated every cranny 
of our badly-joined and ill-warmed blockhouse, and 
almost froze us at the loopholes where we still held 
our all but useless watch. 

The raging of the storm swelled above the din of 
the Indian camp, and we almost hoped its violence 
would keep them within their wigwams, when, 
suddenly, in the gathering darkness, a dozen long 
flashes of light shot through the rushing maze of snow, 
right over our heads. 

‘It cannot be lightning?’ said the youngest among 
us. 

‘It is a flight of burning arrows!’ cried our brave 
old captain. ‘They are firing the blockhouse !’ and 
followed by half the party, he rushed to the upper 
floor, to assure himself that no arrows were quivering 
among our timbers. 

The next moment a triumphant yell, loud as if from 
a thousand throats, burst from our unseen enemy, 
as a red light darted up past our loopholes, and the 
dense smoke of brushwood came pouring through them. 
The burning arrows were but a feint to distract our 


a covered trench led from the lake, and water was 
thrown freely on the conflagration. 

It soon ap however, that some combustible 
must have been mingled with the brushwood, for the 
flames but hissed and sparkled beneath the descend- 
ing torrents, and then rose _— than before. 
Higher, and still higher, fiercer stronger, i 

old upon ea) in es 

flickering flame, that pe ey our devoted 
walls, roaring and crackling as they mounted upwards, 
until we could hear them rioting in fearful revelry 
upon the roof, while the thick juniper smoke, with its 
overpowering fragrance, filled every chamber to suffo- 
cation, and the so lately inclement blockhouse almost 
scorched us as we stood. 

It was but too evident that our habitation was 
doomed—nothing could save it, nor, as it seemed, 
ourselves against the fate which made it our funeral- 
As a last refuge from the overwhelming heat 
and smoke, we descended to the basement, though the 
roaring of the flames above our heads, and the crash- 
ing of timbers as the upper floors began to crumble 
and fall, warned us that the end was close at hand. 
Then friends grasped each other’s hands in a last 
farewell; and men held to their aching hearts the 
trembling dear ones they were powerless to save. 
None but ourselves can know the anguish of that 
moment ; and as if to add another pang to our suffer- 
ings, above the howling of tlie storm, and the crack- 
ling of the flames, rose the fierce yells and whoops of 
broke the d silen 

uddenly a voice e the despairing silence. 
‘ Let us try the trench.’ 

The words were like a galvanic shock infusing new 
life. For though the attempt posed was beset 
with many difficulties, though the result was more 
than doubtful, and might but lead to capture, still 
it held out a chance of rescue from a most horrible 
death. With an eager shout men seized the nearest 
pickaxes, and in a few minutes the well-end of the 
trench was laid bare, discovering a pointed aqueduct 
over. 

Along this passage we resolved to try our fortune ; 
sO pon ahead our axemen to clear the outer end— 
which debouched upon the lake—of the logs and 
brush concealing it from view, we crept on hands and 
knees into the narrow tunnel. 

Our escape was not too soon, for as I entered last, 
the blockhouse fell with a sudden crash, grazing me 
with the splintered rafters, and blocking up the 
entrance to the trench, while we were almost stifled 
by the rush of smoke which swept through as tho 
it had been a funnel. As we crept slowly on, in 
doubt and darkness, and thick smoke, by the 
rugged timbers, and torn by the depending icicles, 
I many times thought we should not live to reach the. 
outlet, and that we had but exchanged one death for 
another. But with bent heads and closed lips we 
held on, battling sternly for life; even the little ones 
without a murmur groping along the frozen way, 
until at length the opening was gained, the last 
barrier broken, and we issued in safety out upon the 
ice, though we knew not what fate to meet. 


attention while they fired our refuge from below, and, | fire, 


to our horror, we could perceive in the ruddy glare 
that the fagots were piled high around our walls, 
which time and the intense heats of summer had 
rendered dry as touchwood. For the hundredth time 
that winter we arraigned the inhuman custom of 
employing savage allies, who, now that war was over, 
subjected us to its worst horrors. But there was not 

a moment to be lost, and every man and woman in 
& building rushed down to the basement, into which 


onward like a burning deluge ; 
for though the snow lay on the ground, the my 
swept it from the leafless bra 


vengeance of our ruthless 
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on their own heads, and we could hear, above the 
turmoil of the fire, the affrighted shrieks and yells of 
the incendiaries as they fled before the swiftly- 
ing flames. 

The Indian leaguer was ended, but well-nigh as 
terrible a foe remained in the conflagration they had 
kindled, which, as morning broke and the storm 
passed, we could see spreading as far as the eye could 
reach. Leaping wildly from tree to tree, clothing 
them in a garb brighter than their autumnal foliage ; 
then, as it sped on, leaving their lofty trunks a 
— of giant torches, which would blaze for 


Silent] we stood upon the ice gazing on the fi 

~4 with the bleak wind us 
until we shivered, despite the neighbourhood of the 
flames, and though deeply thankful to be spared, 
weary, helpless, and well-nigh overwhelmed by our 
utter desolation. Nothing, indeed, could exceed our 
wretchedness, for we were hundreds of miles distant 
from our nearest countrymen, and the burning land 
before us could neither afford shelter to our children’s 
heads, nor food to assuage the hunger which already 
made them wail. Nor was there better prospect for 
the future, since all the game the w contained 
had either fled or perished in the flames ; and though 
the lake abounded with fish, and though we had axes 
to cut through the ice, we had neither hooks nor 
spears to capture its treasures. 

The only scheme our despair could devise was to 
travel on the ice along the shore, in the hope that ere 
long some considerable river might check the progress 
of the fire, and that, beyond reach of its ravages 
we might, by the help of our axes, be able to sustain 
life in the bush until spring came on, when our country- 
men might discover our retreat. It was an unpro- 
mising plan, but we had no other resource, and at 
once we set forth upon our melancholy pilgrimage, 
travelling on the strip of ice between the burnin: 


forest and the open lake, which heaved blue an 
cheerily in the sunlight. But that tumultuous sea of 


fire, in all its fearful splendour, stretched unbrokenly 
before us, mounting hills and leaping water-courses in 
its resistless fury, until we almost despaired. When 
night overtook us, the only place of repose we could 
discover was a nook among the lake-side rocks, which 
sheltered us from the wintry blast; and we were 
thankful for a soli fish found stranded on the ice 
to divide among the little ones. 

Had not the fire tempered the air, I doubt whether 
any of us would have lived till morning; as it was, 
we suffered greatly, and our stiffened and weary limbs 
were scarce able to bear us on our way. But it was 
our only chance, and we again toiled on, the lighter 
and more enduring women appearing to suffer less 
than we did. On the third day we could go no 
further. What our Indian foes had begun, cold and 
exhaustion had completed ; and after all our struggles, 
we lay quietly down to die in a cave beside the lake. 
There was neither weeping nor wailing now. Children 
lay scarcely conscious on their parents’ knees; and 
hand in hand, husbands and wives awaited the 
coming visitant, who would relieve them of all their 
sufferings. 

Our last night seemed closing in, when, above the still 
continuous roar of the flames, rose a shout of white 
men, and the next moment a party appeared before 
the cave. They were Americans from Michela 
Mackinac, where the heavy cloud of smoke alon 
the northern shore had awakened fears for the Britis! 
a tng our former enemies had nobly despatched a 

across the lake to rescue us if needful; the 
crew, finding the blockhouse burned, had tracked 
us across the ice, and overtaken us just in time to 
save our lives. 

The next day we arrived at Mackinac, more dead 
than alive ; and though we received every kindness, it 
was long ere we recovered the effects of our recent 


hardships and exposure, or ceased to remember with 
horror the incidents of that siege we had undergone 
in peace-time. 


EVENTIDE. 


Do you remember the calm evening-time, 

The worn old seat beneath the cherry-tree, 

The double blossoms in their spotless prime, 

The ivied stem rich in green filigree, 

The thoughts and fancies of those pleasant hours, 
The ceaseless flow of earnest, simple talk, 

The prim Dutch beds, the stiff, gay tulip-flowers, 
The well-rolled gravel of the garden-walk, 

The broken sentence, when the song of love, 
Bursting from shrubs when every leaf was still, 
And the slim nightingale our heads above, ~ 
Stirred both our hearts with pleasure at his trill ? 
Do you remember, in those early years, 

Ere yet our child could lisp a parent’s name, 

The wondering hopes, the but half-uttered fears, 
The doubts expressed about a life of fame ? 

What breath of praise could half that pleasure give 
In those reflective moments we enjoyed ? 

What deeds could in our memories ever live 

From sorrow free, with grief so unalloyed ? 

Do you remember, as the daylight fell 

From the red concave of the glowing sky, 

We listened to the stray sheep's tinkling bell, 
And watched the wood-doves past us homeward fly ? 
Do you remember the deep drowsy pool, 

Wherein were seen the elm-trees sharp and clear, 
Which seemed so real, with their shadows cool, 
We fancied in their stillness we could hear 

A bird’s fond chuckling to his busy mate, 

Among their branches, at the tranquil time, 
When, in subdudd converse straying late, 

The evening long had passed its ruddy prime ? 
Thus, in thine eyes reflected, I behold 

The love that beams so ardently from mine, 

And almost hear there, whisperings as of old, 
Like some sweet bird, with voice subdued and fine. 


VULGARITY. 


There are two kinds of vulgarity, often confounded 
with each other—vulgarity of manners and vulgarity of 
mind. The former is the accident of circumstances, and 
may be done away with by influences of the opposite 
kind. The latter, being inherent, can only be at the 
most glazed over by acquired habits of politeness, but 
never extinguished, or even much abated. 


DEGENERACY OF BOOKS IN REPRINTING. 


It is the fate of some books to degenerate after the 
death of their authors. The first edition of Gwillim’s 
Heraldry is said to be by far the best, ‘the rest having 
been almost spoilt, by ignorant persons taking care of it.’ 
—Hearne. 


All communications to be addressed to 47 Paternoster 
Row, London, accompanied by postage-stamps, as the 
return of rejected contributions cannot otherwise be 
guaranteed. 
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